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ABSTRACT 

Developed as the second part of a 2- volume program 
guide, this document should be of particular interest t q coordinators 
and administrators of cooperative vocational education programs on 
both the secondary and post secondary levels. Major sections of guide 
ares (1) Planning Activities for cooperative Vocational Education 
Programs, (2) Advisory committee, (3) Youth Organizations# (4) 
Existing Vocational Youth Organizations, (5) Adult Education, (6) 
Federal and state Laws, and (7) Providing for Research in cooperative 
Vocational Education. Checklists for the evaluation of cooperative 
programs and related sections of the West Virginia state plan are 
also included. Volume I of this program guide is available as VT 015 
711. (JS) 
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PREFACE 



Although t,ie cooruinator must plan for teaching, guidance, coordi- 
nation, and public relatione activities, the smooth operation of these 
phases of the program is dependent upon effective operation and adminis- 
tration. Included in these aspects of the program are* the prevision 
of adequate classroom facilities, the efficient use of supplies and 
equipment, the preparation of various reports, surveys, and practical 
research for the purposes of evaluation and future planning, the 
development and direction of an advisory committee, and leadership in 
the area of a iult education. 
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PLANNING ACTIVITIES FOR 
COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Extensive preplanning is necessary to the success of a cooperative 
vocational education program. The degree of student interest in the 
proposed program and the number of employers in the community who will 
cooperate in providing training stations must be determined. This is 
usually accomplished through the use of questionnaires and personal 
visitation. When the need for the program has been determined, a well 
qualified, professionally trained teacher-coordinator should be selected. 




CONDUCTING STUDENT INTEREST AND COMMUNITY SURVEYS 

Student interest and community surveys are extremely important to 
the school officials in establishing a cooperative education program 
as a part of the school curriculum. All news media should be used to 
inform the various publics about the purposes and results of these sur- 
veys. 

Student Interest Survey 

The student interest survey should be conducted at the same time as 
the community survey and should be completed as quicly as possible. The 
major purpose for conducting the student interest survey is to determine 
how many students are interested in enrolling in the cooperative program. 
The following information also may be obtained from the survey: 

. Number of students presently eirployed part-time 

. Identification of local errployers who enploy students on a 
part-time basis 

. Occupational goals and educational plans of students 

One method of conducting such a survey is to administer a student 
interview schedule during a student assembly. Enployers, counselors, 
and teachers should outline the benefits of the cooperative vocational 
program during such an assembly. The interview schedule may be handed 
out at the end of the assembly, and students should be encouraged to dis- 
cuss the program with their parents. To assist such parent-student dis- 
cussions, a brochure outlining program benefits and prerequisites for 
enrolling can be most valuable. If a student assembly program cannot be 
arranged, homeroom periods may be used to inform students of the proposed 
program, and questionnaires may be distributed at that time. An example 
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of a student interest survey form is in Appendies of Volume I . 

Community Survey 

A community survey is needed to determine if the area can provide a 
sufficient number of training stations to support a cooperative vocational 
education program. Information obtained through this survey will include: 

. Names of employers providing work stations 

. Names of employers expressing a desire to participate in the 
program 

. Employment requirements for entry- level jobs 
. Labor market demand for trained employees 
More information on community survey is found in Volume I. 



SELECTING THE TEACHER-COORDINATOR 

The selection of a teacher-coordinator is of great importance because 
the instructor is responsible fer the related instruction the students 
receive and for the operating proCeducpes of the program* The instructor 
determines , to a large extent , thfc success of the cooperative vocational 
education program. 

4 .’ 

In addition to fulfilling certain credential requirements, the 
teacher-coordinator should possess a high degree of professional and 
technical preparation, i ntr uding occupational experience in his field of 
teaching. He should aUSAossess certain personal qualities that will 
enable him to earn the respetx of the perfnle with whom he works. There 
qualities include self-confidence, pleas/nlg personality and appearance, 
plus an interest in school, business, arid community activities. 

It is recommended that teacher-coordinators be employed at least one 
month longer than the regular school year. This additional time is nneded 
to perform necessary coordination activities, especially those required 
before the opening of school such as securing training stations, conducting 
program public relations activities, and preparing instructional materials. 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

Program objectives must be set in the beginning and must be contin' 
ually maintained and up dated. Examples of both general and specific 
objectives are listed in volume one. 

Although the coordinator should be given the responsibility 
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establishing program objectives, contributions should be inlistad from 
administration, advisory committee, employers, and students. 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

The curriculum is the sum total of the learning experiences for which 
the school has responsibility. To plan a curriculum means to select, 
arrange, and sequence these experiences, through the joint decisions of 
teachers and learners, so that successful learning results. In vocational" 
technical education, as in many other areas, this requires that learning 
outcomes be clearly defined in behavioral terms, and suitable evaluative 
devices designed to measure thier achievement. 

The occupational goal of the student should become the center of the 
instructional program, and the experiences and knowledge necessary to pre- 
pare for this goal should become the basis for the curriculum. Subject 
content in curriculums must be determined by the demands of the occupation 
for which the training is provided and must be appropriate to the learner's 
abilities and needs. 



FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
CLASSROOM AND OFFICE EQUIPMLNl 

In planning facilities and equipment to be used in a Cooperative 
Vocational Education Program these things should be considered: 

(1) the purpose of the program is to help students bridge the gap 
between school and work life, hence an occupational atmosphere is 
essential, (2) communication with employers and the community should 
be made easy as possible, and (3) each student really has a curriculum 
of his own and needs individual counseling and individual instructional 
materials. The following suggestions for equipment and facilities should 
be helpful. 

1. Classrooms should have moveable individual tables and chairs which 
can be arranged for large and small group discussions and for in- 
dividual instruction and study purposes. 

2. All classrooms should have storage space with individual drawers or 
portable bins where each student can keep independent study materials 
and projects. 

3. Adequate space and equipment for displaying and storing reference 



^■"A Guide for the Development of Curriculum' in Vocational and Technical 
Education", Division of Vocational Education, Los Angples^ California, 
University of California, 1969, p. 14. 
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books, periodicals and other occupationally related learning materials 
should be provided. 

4. The coordinator should have an office adjoining the classroom. 

5. Model stores, offices, shops, laboratories, and other simulated work 
stations are highly recommended to provide opportunities to develop 
job skills and attitudes. 

6. It is desirable to have all the classrooms, labs, and offices for 
Cooperative Vocational Education in the same general location within 

the school. 

7. Special instruction equipment is needed for each occupational field 
and is usually a reimbursable cost depending on the State Plan 
arrangement . 

8. The classroom should also have a sink and mirror to help in maintaining 
and evaluating personal appearance. 

The coordinator’s office also has many requirements that would not be 
necessary in other teacher's offices. It is necessary for the coordinator 
to have adequate facilities and equipment to fulfill his numerous adminis- 
trative and counseling responsibilities. In addition to the usual reports 
and records, he has responsibility for participating in the selection of 
students, supervising the cooperative occupational experience, making 
periodic follow-up studies, and sponsoring a youth organisation. Some- 
times his office is used for conferences with employers or parents, or 
both; and it is frequently used to discuss confidential matters with stu- 
dents and staff members. The many uses of the coordinator's office re- 
quire the following considerations. 

1. Adequate space to insure comfortable seating and good communication 
for three or four people. 

2. Provisions for maintaining the privacy of confiental matters with 
visibility of the classroom. 

3 . a telephone with connections for outside calls in order to maintain 
continuous contact with eif\ployers and the community. 

4. Ample filing equipment for general use and for confidential material. 

A. 

5. Appropriate desk space and a typewriter. 

6. Some storage space for audio-visual equipment and book shelves. 

There are a number of psychological values of good facilities which 
pay dividends in addition to the primary purpose of service. One of 
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these is the advertising value of such among students and potential 
suppontens. Students are frequently attracted to an occupational edu- 
cation program because the environment where the instruction is given 
appeals to them. Good facilities have a pronounced psychological effect 
on the students because they take pride in an attractive room and iden- 
tify with it. Students learn bettor in a meaningful environment; they 
may also loam better on their jobs because of the similarities in 
environment and between the classroom and the job. 

Equipment and Supplies 



1 . 


Typewriter 


9. 


Magazine Rack 


2. 


Lock File Cabinet 


10. 


Card File 


3. 


Adding Machine 


11. 


Spirit Duplicator 


4. 


Book Case 


12. 


2-Door Metal Storage Cabinet 


5. 


Overhead Projector 


13. 


Thermofax 


6. 


Slide-Strip Projector 


14. 


Visual Aids 


7. 


Camera (Type Optional) 


15. 


Drafting Equipment 


8. 


Tape Recorder 







FUNDING COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL- EOUCATI0N 

Local cooperative vocational education program-planners usually want 
to know quite early what financial resources are available so that time 
and effort will not be wasted in unrealistic planning. Hence# a brief 
discussions of the nature of funding under Parts B and G of the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 will be given here. Readers are encouraged 
to refer to their respective State Plans for vocational education for 
specific policies and procedures and to consult with the staff members 
of the vocational education division of the State Department of Education. 

Provisions for Federal Funding 1 

A local educational agency may be reimbursed for cooperative vocational 
education under both Part B and Part G of the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968. However# a specific program within the jurisdiction of a 
local educational agency can be reimbursed only under one of these parts. 
Thus, a specific program which does not qualify for Part G funds cannot 
be reimbursed from these funds# even though all or part of the students 
in a cooperative vocational class are judged to be disadvantaged or handi- 
capped. 



^A Guide for Cooperative Vocational Education # College of Education# 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education# University of Minnesota# 
Minneapolis Minnesota# 1969# p. 26. 
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rart B Fund*. The high opinion and warm failing of the member* of 
Congress toward cooperative vocational education has already been re** 
lated; hence thoir support of the on-going program through Part B is 
assured • It is also intended that cooperative vocational education 
uder this Part will be expanded to additional youth and adults with or 
without disadvantages or handicaps with predetermined rates of reim- 
bursement to schools. 

Part G Funds. First priority for these funds ars to be given to 
areas designated by the State Board as having high rates of school 
drop-outs and youth unemployment . Criteria for designating such areas 
will not be discussed here. (See your State Plan# Part I# Sec. 1.10D 
or contact your State Board for Vocational Education.) The advantages 
cf funding under Part G are as follows) 

1. Possible funding up to 100% of program cost 

2. Possible reimbursement of employers for added costs of on-the- 
job training for cooperative vocational education students 

3. Possible payment for certain services such as transportation 
and other costs to students 

4. Possible reimbursement of supervisory teacher training and other 
ancillary costa 

5. Inclusion of non-profit private echool atudenta in the program. 

Funding 

1. A local education agency may be reimbureed for cooperative vocational 
education expenditures under Part B and/or Part G of tha Act. 

2. Part B funds may be used for the continuation of existing vocational 
education programs and for expansion of cooperative education to 
additional youth and occupational fialds. Tha amount of reimburse- 
ment for local extendi tur at depends on the application oritaria 
established in a State Plan. 

3. Part G funds are meant for the development of new cooperative programs# 
especially in designated areas of high rates of drop-outs and unemployed 
youth. The advantages of Part G may bet 

a. Possible funding up to 100% of program cost. 

b. Possible reimbursement of employers for added costs of on-the-job 
training for cooperative students. 

c. Possible reimbursement of supervisory# teacher training and other 
ancillary costs. 



d. Possible payment of certain expenses auoh at transportation of 
working students. 

t. Zncluaion of non-profit privata aohool atudants in tha program. 

4. Allocation of fund* (Part B) it attablithad on tha batit of man- 
powar naadt and job opportunities# vocational aduoation needs# 
ability of tha agancy to pay* and ralativa cottt of tha program*. 
Allocation of fundt (Part 0) it in tarmt of priority to araat hav- 
ing high ratat of tchool drop-outa and youth unomploymant . 

5. In ordar to maintain continuous affort in axpanding and axtanding 
cooparativa vocational aduoation# long-ranga Stata planning it re- 
quirad in tha Vocational Education Amandmanta of 1968* Stata plant 
raquira local educational aganoiaa to provide information about 
local annual and long-ranga plana whan applying for approval of 
their vocational aduoation programs. 

6. Zf pot tibia# aohool adminiatratora ahould allow from nine to fif- 
teen montha to plan and gat ready before cooperative vocational 
aduoation clataat atart. 

7. School* with nao-cooparativa vocational education concept* of edu- 
cation for work ahould invaotigata Part D on exemplary programs 
and Part H on work-study programs. 

Priority Funding. As a background for understanding tha Stata Plan 
regulations# local program-planners ahould have soma knowledge of priori - 
tiea aa they pertain to vocational aduoation in general and apeoifically 
to cooperative vocational aduoation. A few essential ooneepts and ideas 
are all that can be related hare. Further information may be obtained 
from your stata Department of Bduoation. 

For programs funded under Part B# the Act requires eaoh State to 
determine tha ralativa priority of local applications in terms of (a) 
manpower needs and job opportunitiaa# (b) vocational aduoation need*# 

(c) relative ability to pay# and (d) relative costs of programs and 
activities. The criterion of manpower needs and job opportunities 
relates to tha number of unfilled job openings and tha impact of tha 
program on looal# stata# national# and emerging 

job needs. Factors in tha vocational aduoation "needs" criterion con- 
sist of overall vocational education needs of people# needs of tha 
disadvantaged# tha handioappad# tha unemployed youth# post-secondary 
education needs and in the impact of the program on these needs. The 
"ability-to-pay" criterion is measured by taxable wealth and available 
revenues per student# and looation in economically depressed and high 
unemployment areas. Relative coats refers to factors in the local 
educational agencies' area which cause relatively high coats of con- 
struction# wages# equipment# and supplies# maintenance# transportation 
and other costs. 
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In placing Part B and Part 0 application* in priority ordar for fund- 
ing (reimbursement) and determining level of funding , the State Board will 
give consideration to the oritaria enumerated above and any other criteria 
eatabliahed by the Board. When a local educational agency include* appli- 
cation for a Part C program in it* overall applioation or aubmita a aepar 
rate application, an additional priority faotor will be applied. Part G 
applicationa from area* representative of high rate* of aohool drop-outa 
and youth uneiqployment will be aooorded firat priority. 

The Local Plan for Vocational education 

The new leglalation doea much to encourage. State and local agenciea 
to improve continoualy their ef forte in meeting looal, State and national 
manpower training need* in addition to meeting the individual vocational 
need* of their oltliena. Thia ia done through State three-fold plana. 

Whereaa formerly a State Plan deaoribed the contemporary program only 
and no local plan waa required, the new document la compoaed of three 
part* - (1) the adminletrative provision*, (2) the long-range program, 
and O) the annual plan. Xaoh school applying for funds is required to 
have a looal plan for vocational education. 

The Administrative Provisions. Badh local agency shall describe in 
its local plan the proposed programs, services, and activities for which 
funds under the State Plan are being requested. The State Plan will 
describe the information required and the anticipated sources of infor- 
mation for this description, which takes the form of an application for 
reimbursement. Local agencies are required to develop their application* 
in consultation with the educational and training resources available in 
the area to be served. Much of the Information in this publication may be 
used In preparing the looal application, and much may be furnished as a 
result of the state Board 1 e-eoordlnated 4f Sorts with lHi*JSrts «V*noles 
suoh as the State Bmployment Servioe, the Office of Boonoaic Opportunity, 
and the State rehabilitation Service. There must also be a justification 
of the amount of federal and State funds requested and information on the 
amounts and souroqs of other funds available. The application also in- 
cludes other information required by the State Board in determining whether 
the program, services, and activities proposed therein will meet all re- 
quirements of the Act, the regulations and the State Plan. 

The procedure for processing local applications for vocational programs, 
aervices and activities is described in Part X, Sec. 3.22, of the State Plan. 

The Long-Range Plan . The State Boards are required to make long-range 
program plans for vocational education In their States extending over a 
five-year period. This plan describes the present and projected vocational 
education needs of the potential students. Xn order to prepare suoh s plan, 
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2 Ibid. , p. 28. 



data must be obtained from local educational agencies to make long-range 
plane . 

The Annual Plan. State Boards are alto required to prepare annual 
program plans which describe (a) nature of vocational education programs# 
services# and activities to be carried out during the year# (b) allocation 
of Federal and State funds to these programs# services and activities 
(c) how and to what extent such programs# services and activities will 
carry out the program objectives set forth in the long-range plan# (d) 
now and to what extent Federal funds allotted to the State will take 
into consideration the criteria concerning manpower and job opportuni- 
ties and reasonable tax support, and (e) the extent to which consider- 
ation was given to the recommendations of the State Advisory Council 
in its most recent evaluation report. Again# the local educational 
agencies may be expected to participate in the annual plan responsi- 
bilities. 



EVALUATION OF PROGRAMS 

Programs must be evaluated on an annual basis* This should be done 
in a number of ways. Included among these ways are student follow-up 
report# discussed in volume one; checklist of overall criteria# see 
appendices . 
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CHAPTER II 



ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



A carefully selected representative advisory committee is most 
nscsssary in a Cooperative Training program and should bs ussd by all 
coordinators. Ths advisory committee# if carefully selected and the 
meetings well planned can be of unlimited assistance to the coordinator 
in that it will give him a group of interested employers and employees 
to whom he can go for counsel and advice in the operation of the pro- 
gram. Each coordinator will want a general advisory committee which 
will function throughout the year to guide the entire program* In 
addition, he may organise a number of occupational (or craft) advisory 
committees to aid in the organisation of instructional material for 
their specific occupations. 

The Board of Education should be advised regarding the importance of 
the advisory committee# and if possible# the committee should be named 
before school opens. 

Kinds of Advisory Committees 



1. General Advisory Committee 

2. Occupational Craft Committees 

purposes and Duties of General Advisory Committee 



1. To advise and guide the coordinator in setting up# 
carrying out# and improving the program in Cooperative 
Training. 

2. To help determine various occupations in which there is a 
definite need for training. 

3. To assist in job placement selection of firms or employers. 

4. To assist in selling the program# and in keeping it sold. 

5. To approve content material for courses. 

6. To assist in the selection# placement# and follow-up of 
trainees . 

7. To determine objectives of each course in view of program 
policies. 

8. To assist in obtaining the cooperation of labor# employers# 
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and the school. 



9. To recommend necessary facilities » materials# and supplies- 

10. To recommend personnel for occupational advisory committees. 

11. To assist in maintaining high standards. 

Organisation 

An advisory committee should be selected as soon as the 
coordinator has been in the community long enough to Know which Key 
people should be included. As a general rule, it is difficult to set 
up an advisory conwiittoe during a coordinator's first ysar in a program. 

Site of the Committee 

The number of members on the committee will vary# but most will 
have from five to eight members. While there should be a cross-section 
of the types of occupations in the community represented, the committee 
should not become too large to be effective# and the members should be 
carefully selected according to their interests# abilities, and willing- 
ness to serve. The major areas of businesses should certainly be repre- 
sented# including both large and small operations. Representatives from 
the various civic organisations or occupational groups concerned should 
probably also be considered. The coordinator needs to keep these points 
in mind in deciding how large the committee can be and still be effective. 
A small effective group to begin with is much better than a large# cum- 
bersome one. 

• ■ 

Selection of Members 

1. Should contain both employers and employees# together with one 
or more representatives of the sohool system. 

The following points should be considered in the selection of 
committee members t . 

1. Try to select some individuals who have employed cooperative 
students. 

2. Select members who have a sincere interest and belief in the true 
objectives of the program.. 

3. Select members who are accepted as leaders in their fields and to 
whom others will listen. 

4. Select members who are willing to take time to attend committee 
meetings and participate in community work. A community leader 
who holds many offices may not be the best choice. 
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Method of Appointment 



Dy the city lor county) superintendent of school# after consultation 
with the local director of vocational education and/or coordinator 
rind members of the board of education. 

By the board of education on recommendation of the superintendent. 

The coordinator should follow-up each invitation with a visit to ex- 
plain briefly the purpose of the committee# but not in detail. Re- 
mind members of the first meeting. 

Term of Membership 

A regular system of replacing members is preferred. This allows the 
replacement of members who have shown no desire to participate or who 
cease to contribute. The rotating term also injects "new blood" with 
fresh enthusiastic ideas and educates an increasing number of people with 
respect to the cooperative education program. Members usually serve from 
one to three years. Provision whould be made for staggered replacement# 
so that there are always experienced members serving. A new member should 
be appointed with the approved of the school administration. There is no 
reason why a member cannot be reappointed if he has proven to be a valuable 
contributor. 

Organisation within the Committee 

Chairman# elected by vote of the committee. 

Secretary# coordinator or other member of the com mittee. 



Meetings 



There is no generally accepted policy concerning the number of meetings 
when there is business to discuss rather than having regular scheduled 
meetings io acceptable. Perhaps four meetings annually would be a minimum. 
The best way to maintain the continued interest and participation of mem- 
bers is to keep them actively engaged in working on problems. 

A full and worthwhile agenda for every meeting should be planned# so 
that the members' time is never wasted. 

The common courtesies and business procedures involved in the operation 
of any organization should be scrupulously observed at each meeting. Ample 
notice should be given for each meeting. It is good policy to send out 
the agenda in advance and to distribute copies of the minutes soon after 
the meeting. 
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CHAPTER XXI 



YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 



Many cooperative vocational program* have# for a number of year*# 
provided atudent* enrolled in these program* with youth organisation* 
that have become an integral part of their instructional program*. 

These organizations have provided opportunities for students to gain 
invaluable experience in group dynamics. These opportunities for 
personal development training would be very difficult to provide in 
other ways, if not in\possible. Every cooperative program should provide 
organised youth activities for its members. 

The general purposes of these organisations are as follows* 

1. Provide opportunities for development of leadership through 
active participation in civic# social and occupational pursuits. 

2. To create and nurture an appreciation for the dignity of work. 

3. To foster high standards of workmanship# scholarship# and ethics. 

4. To provide recreation and fraternal relationships among members. 

5. To encourage cooperative effort among students. 

6. To encourage broader educational experiences. 

7. To promote a better school and community spirit. 

8. To develop a loyalty to the prinicple* of representative govern- 
ment and respect for democratic ideals. 

EXISTING VOCATIONAL YOUTH ORGANISATIONS 



There are several youth organisations that were created for and are 
a part of speciifc vocational areas. The ones that will concern the 
teacher-coordinator most are* 

1. FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA (FFA) 

This is the oldest of the vocational education youth groups and 
it is oriented to agricultural occupations. Vocational agriculture 
students from ages 14 to 21 are eligible for membership in this 
association. The FFA is an integral part of the instructional pro- 
gram in vocational agriculture. 
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It was organized in 1928 in Kansas City, Missouri, and it is the 
national organization of, by and for students enrolled in vocational 
agriculture under the provisions of the National Vocational Edu- 
cation Act. The FFA Motto - "Learning to do» Doing to learn; Earning 
to live; Living to serve." 

2, FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA (FHA) 

Future Homemakers of American is the national organisation of 
girls and boys studying home economics in junior and senior high 
schools of the United States, Puerto Ric-' and in American schools 
overseas ; 

As an integral part of the home economics program, FHA provides 
opportunities for students to have additional experiences in plan- 
ning and carrying out activities related to homemaking. 

The overall goal of the organisation is to help individuals im- 
prove personal, family and community living. 

PURPOSES 

1. To promots the joys and satisfactions of homemaking. 

2. To strengthen the function of the family as a basic unit 
of society. 

3. To encourage democracy through cooperative action in the 
home and community. 

4. To become aware of the multiple roles of men and women in 
today's society. 

5. To improve national and international relations. 

6. To provide opportunities for decision-making and for assum- 
ing responsibility. 

7. To involve youth with adults in individual and group 
activities. 

8. To develop interest in home economics, home economics careers, 
and related occupations. 

3. FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA (FBLA) 

The Future Business Leaders of America is the national organi- 
zation for all young adults in high school and postseccndary institu- 
tions enrolled in business programs. 
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Phi Beta Lambda it tht national organisation for all young adulta 
in potttucondary institutions tnrollad in butinttt programs. 

PURPOSES 

Tht purpottt of tht Puturt Butinttt Ltadars of America and Phi Bata 
Lambda art to - 

1. Dtvtlop competent, aggrtttivt butinttt laadarchip. 

2. strangthan tha conf i ianca of young man and woman in them- 
talvat and thair work. 

3. Craata mora intaratt and undarttanding in tha intalligant 
ohoioa of butinatt occupations. 

4. Bnoouraga young man and woman in tha davalopmant of individ- 
ual projects and in establishing themselves in business. 

5. Encourage young parsons to improve tha home and community. 

6. Participate in worthy undertakings for tha improvement of 
business and tha community. 

7. Develop character, prepare for useful citiasnship, and fos- 
ter patriotism. 

8. Participate in cooperative effort. 

9. Encourage and practice thrift. 

10. Bnoouraga improvement in scholaraship and promote school 
loyalty. 

11. Improve and establish standards for entranoe into business 
occupations . 

4. DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLUBS OF AMERICA (DECA) 

» 

DECA identifies the Program of Youth Activity relating to DE- 
Distributive Education Clubs of Amerioa-and is designed to develop 
future leaders for marketing and distribution . The organisation is 
non-profit, non-political, school centered and totally youth oriented. 
All Chapters are self-supporting, with members paying local, state 
and national dues. It is the only national youth organisation oper- 
ating in the nation's sohools to attract young people to careers in 
marketing and distribution. 
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Distributive Education was first organised in 1937, but it was 
not until 1948 that various DECA chapters joined together and adopted 
the official name Distributive Education Clubs of America. At the 
time of this union, there were 17 charter states with a total member- 
ship of 793. 



ITS PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of DECA is to develop respect for education which will 
contribute to occupational competence, and to promote understanding 
and appreciation for the responsibilities of citizenship in our free, 
competitive enterprise system. 

DECA objectives includes 

1. Assisting state associations in the growth and development 
of DECA. 

2. Providing awards and recognition for youths who demonstrate 
outstanding qualities in sales promotion, display, salesman- 
ship, employee-employe* relationships, advertising and good 
citizenship. 

3. Encouraging students to participate in an organised school 
activity (DECA) thus giving them an opportunity to develop 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

4. Giving members a chance to learn and serve as boJi leaders 
and followers, and offer the opportunity for state and 
national recognition that they might not have otherwise. 

5. Maintaining DECA chapter activities as school-centered, 
thus contributing to the school's purpose of preparing 
well-adjusted, employable citizens. 

6. Working with business interests to upgrade student employ- 
ment with interested firms. 

5. VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CLUBS OP AMERICA (VICA) 

The Vocational Industrial Clubs of America is the national 
youth organization serving trade, industrial, technical and health 
occupations students with leadership, citizenship and character 
development programs and activities. 

Members in high school and post-secondary programs join VICA 
clubs for civic, educational, professional and social activities 
which develop social and leadership abilities. A student partici- 
pates for personal development. 



VICA programs en\phasize respect for the dignity of work/ high stand-* 
ards in trade ethics , workmanship , scholarship and safety. 

VICA activities are supervised by the industrial education teacher 
and administered by school officials. 

THE CONCEPT BEHIND VICA 

VICA strives to develop the "whole student" —his social and leader- 
ship abilities as well as his skills— and prepare him for a responsible 
role in the community and in the labor market. Youths need opportuni- 
ties , available to them through VICA/ to develop motivation/ respect for 
their capabilities/ an understanding of their roles in the industrial 
community/ an awareness of their roles as citizens and an opportunity 
to develop their leadership abilities. 

ORGANIZING YOUTH GROUPS 

The responsibility of getting a youth group organized and function- 
ing properly, in many instances/ is the responsibility of the teacher- 
coordinator. If and when this task becomes his/ the teacher-coordinator 
must be prepared to do the job. Listed below are several procedures 
that have been used successfully by youth group sponsors! 

1. Become thoroughly familiar with all phases of the organization. 
This may be done by procuring official manuals and guides and 
by requesting assistance from a particular state youth leader* 

2. Introduce, describe and discuss the youth program with all 
prospective members. This could be done during several class 
periods . 

3. Discuss the values of youth group organization with all pror 
spective members . 

4. After the election of officers/ the president should appoint 
all committees deemed necessary by the group. A constitution 
committee should start working as soon as it has been appointed. 

5. Try to get every member to work on some committee or with some 
activity going on in the group. 

6. Work with the members and plan a program of work for a semester/ 
preferably for a year. 

7. Be consistent in holding well-planned meetings. 

8. Constantly strive/ with members/ to improve the organization. 



POSSIBLE OUTCOMES FROM PARTICIPATION IN YOUTH GROUPS 

Wall-organizad and wall-functioning organizations tand to produca 
cartain daairad outcomaa. Soma of thaaa ara liatad balowt 

1. Davalopmant of laadarahip among atudanta. 

2. Eatabliahmant of common intaraata among atudanta* 

3. Praparaa atudant for civic lifa. 

4. Builda charactar. 

5. Davalopmant of togatharnaaa . 

6. Davalopmant of propar attitudaa. 

7. Davalopmant of aalf-confidanca. 

8. Racognition and ravarda for high achiavamant. 

9. Providaa wholaaoma compatition . 

10. Davalopmant of cooparation and dapandability. 
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CHAPTER IV 



ADULT EDUCATION 



Th« adult program in Cooparativa Education offara instruction to 
out-of-school youth and adults alraady amployad or preparing for 
distributive occupations. 

"Education for occupational competency is a lifelong process that 
starts whan one acquires his first basic shills and concepts and ends 
whan ha leaves his last job. Much of the competency for occupational 
life is acquired outside the formal educational program* but for many 
individuals there is need for organised vocational education at suc- 
cessive stages . . . Educating persons in the labor market - youth and 
adults - to help them meet changes in their present jobs or prepare 
for new jobs is thus an important phase of the total program of voca- 
tional education."! 

I. Identifying A Need For The Program 

Before a program of adult education in Cooperative Education or 
any other field can be started the need for both program and content 
must be identified. 

The educational needs of adults cannot be Identified once and for 
all time. While some learning needs are basic and remain relatively 
stable given age groups* others change greatly according to economic 
conditions and other worldly reasons. Therefore* building a program 
is a continuous job. 

Sound program building* then requires the continuous identification 
of adults' educational needs and interests. However, there is always 
the danger of making mistakes in identifying educational needs and 
interests. Needs that may seem obvious to a professional educator or 
to a social worker may not seem real to the adults in the neighborhood. 

Skill in bringing adults into the process of identifying their 
educational needs and interests is an earmark of outstanding adult edu- 
cators. 

Probably the easiest way for adult educators to find out what adults 



Educa t ion for a Chancing World of Work * Report of the Panel of 
consultant., on Vocational Education, U.S. Department of Health* Educa 
tion & Welfare* 1963. 



want to learn i» to be alert to their individual requeut for courses. 
Careful educator* keep cumulative lists of all inquires and encourage 
the inquirers to interest enough others to warrant starting the courses. 

Request from businesses and community groups provide an excellent 
way of identifying adults' educational needs. Programs built upon such 
requests are ordinarily much larger than those oatering merely to the 
expressed or implicit needs of individuals. Group requests by tele* 
phone# mail# or personal call are often based on considerable exploration 
and definition of adult interests. Usually they offer a ready-made 
group with definite motivation to participate in an educational activity 
designed to meet the request. This procedure saves the energy other- 
wise needed to form a group of people with allied interests. The re- 
questing organisation is of ton willing to help define needs further# 
advise on content# find readers# and assume other cosponsoring respon- 
sibilities. 2 

Another obvious way of finding out what adults want and need to 
learn is to ask them. There are several ways of doing thisi However# 
results are sometimes disappointing. This can be done by the use of 
surveys# questionairs# check lists# and direot inquires. 

In program planning there is also a great need for studying system- 
atic information about the coamunity. This information may be obtained 
from census reports and many other souroes. Some of the major items 
that adult educators should view include * 

1. educational levels of the potential public. 

2 . Ages 

3. Family circumstances 

4. Occupational Breakdown 

5. Cultural Background 

6. Socioeconomic Background 

7 . Georgraphic Location 3 



2 K*n\pfer# Homer H.# Adult Education # Mew York* McGraw Hill# 1955. 
p* 64* 



3 lbld.# p. 70-71. 
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Adviiory Committee* 

The uee of advisory committee* both general *peci*li**d i* a 
y^j»y strong way of identifying need* for adult education* The*e peo~ 
pie are in a position to both suggest need* and be familiar with *pe- 
cific group* and number* of people to participate in program*. 

II. The Administration Of Adult Education 

A* a criteria for being an administrator of an adult education pro- 
gram, there are a nunteer of general requirement* and concern that are 
a must. Among the** aret 

1. Demonstrated concern for Improved Quality of Living in the 
Community.* 

The adult education adminstrator must be actively envolved 
by choice in the adult affairs of the community. He must have 
a real desire to see improvement in the community. He must 
have a close working relationship with adult groups of the 
community. 

e 

2. Voluntary Service Beyond Requirements of Employment. 

The community service and participation of the adult learner 
is often more a labor of love than a financially profitable 
enterprise . There are often long hours of work required to get 
a program off the ground and help it to be a success. 



General Functions of the Administrator 
PLANNING OF PROGRAM 

A. Planning elements of the program (developing# selecting and 
scheduling) . 

B. Organisation of new activities (including experimental develop 
ments) . 

C. . Meeting* with advisory group* and interviewing key people in 

the economic, political, and educational structure of the 
community. 



*Thatcher# John H. Public School Adult Education : A Guide for 

Administrator* # National Association of Public Scnool Administrator*# 

1963# p. 21. 

5 Ibid. # p. 21. 
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D. Fact finding and community needs surveys. 

PROMOTION, PUBLICITY, INTERPRETATION AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 

A. Praparation of newspaper and radio publicity. 

B. Preparation and distribution of printad and mimaographad 
announcamants . 

C. Arranging for promotional radio and talaviaion programs. 

D. Parsonal talks bafora local groups. 

E. Appaarancas on radio and talavision programs. 

F. Acting as discussion laadar, modarator, ate. for othar organi- 
sation. 

G. Praparation and display of axhibits. 

H. Planning public maatings or "opan house" affairs. 

Z. Intarpralation of adult aducation program to public school 
staff. 

RECRUITMENT AND CERTIFICATION OF STAFF 

A. Saarch for qualifiad staff. 

B. Intarviawing parspactiva instructors. 

C. Procuring taaching cartificatas. 

GENERAL ADMISSION 

Financial Matters. 

Supplies and equipment. 

Office Management. 

Routine operations. 

Special and Miscellaneous Activities* 

Participation in local school system staff maatings. 
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A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 






TRAINING AND SUPERVISION OF PROFESSIONAL STAFF 

A. Group in-service training sessions. 

B. Individual confarancaa with instructors. 

C. Preparation and raviaw of training bulls tins and materials. 
COORDINATION AND COOPERATION WITH OUTSIDE AGENCIES 

A. Consultant services in connection with adult education projects 
of other community organisation. 

B. Developing cooperative projects with other agencies. 

C. Arranging special aspects of the public school adult program 
which require the cooperation of other agencies (e.g. » 
Americanisation# program for the aging.) 

EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 

A. Review and analysis of periodic reports. 

B. Conferring with participants. 

C. Survey and analysis of dropouts. 

D. Periodic review of program. 

E. Continuous studies of need (survey etc.) 

PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

A. Attendance at state and national conferences. 

B. Attendance and participation in workshop. 

C. Reading professional materials. 

D. Authorship. 6 
III. Advisory Committees 

The popularity of advisory committees in adult education can be 
esqplained in a number of ways. They are popular with administrators of 
adult education because: 



6 Ibid . # p. 31-32 
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1 . <rhay provide advice not easily obtainable elsewhere. 

2. They have important public ralations potential. 

3. They offer external support for policies. 

Advisory committees are popular with labor and management because of 
the opportunity afforded to public officials before action is taken. 

They are approved by the public at large because of added assurance 
that the public's interests are protected. 

Functions of the Advisory Committee in Adult Education 

1. Instructor Recommendation. 

The committee can recommend to the administrator# individ- 
uals who can serve as leaders or instructors in the adult edu- 
cation field. 

2. Equipment Selection. 

Often lay persons who have had experience in the subject 
area are better able to recommend the purchase of proper 
equipment# or assist in its acquisition. 

3. Curriculum Materials. 

Recommendations can be made by the committee on the most 
up-to-date materials that are needed in many areas. 

4. Supplementary Information. 

Generally speaking committee members have an excellent over- 
all view of the specific area of educational endeavor. There- 
fore# they are able to suggest supplementary information book- 
lets# and other materials to be used in many cases of study. 

5. Bibliographies and Surveys. 

Advisory councils have been used to make necessary commu- 
nity surveys or compile bibliographies of materials on adult 
education . 



^ Organisation and Effective Use of Advisory Committees # Trade and 
Industrial Education# U.S. Department of Hoalth# Education# and Welfare 
OE84009# p. 2. 



